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AMERICAN QUARTERLY, X: 4, Winter 1958. 


247. Smelser, Marshall. ‘The Federalist Period as an Age of Passion,” 
pp. 391-419. “The political activity of the Federalist period was strongly 
influenced by the passions of hate, anger and fear.” The north-south and 
east-west sectional jealousies, threats of secession, the Whiskey Rebellion, 
the Sedition Act, the vituperative partisan press, the internal conflict over 
the French Revolution, and the vicious character attacks which marked 
the 12-year struggle for political power between the Federalists and the 
Democratic-Republicans are discussed. The Federalists’ fear of the mob 
and of subversives blinded them to the real political gains of the Repub- 
licans; moreover, some Federalists, like Hamilton, were so blinded by 
emotion that they actively contributed to the destruction of their own 
party. “Their tragedy was that they were the prisoners of their own 
propaganda.” 


248. Curti, Merle. ‘“‘American Philanthropy and the National Character,” 
pp- 420-437. “While American patterns of giving for religion, welfare, 
education, health, science and the arts owe much to British and Contin- 
ental example, they have, apart from the question of magnitude, reflected 
a distinctively American character.” American philanthropy has been 
characterized by the idea of self-help; an emphasis on voluntary, private 
initiative; the minimum role (“until yesterday”) of the central govern- 
ment; wide-scale participation joined with the zest for organization and 
for “drives”; co-operation and generosity encouraged by the frontier 
experience and the concept of plenty; and extensive church participation. 
“In relieving class and group tensions and in facilitating the growth of 
social well-being philanthropy has in a sense been the American equival- 
ent for socialism.” 


249. Fussell, Edwin. ‘‘Hawthorne, James and “The Common Doom,’ ” 
pp. 438-453. The “very richest” aspect of the literary relationship be- 
tween Hawthorne and James stems from their common concern with the 
theme of “ ‘the common bond and destiny’”’ or “ ‘the common doom’ ” 
(ic. human communion)—a theme that springs in part from roughly 
analogous conditions of their lives and their temperamental predisposi- 
tions. The issue of isolation vs. communion, so conspicuous in nearly all 
of Hawthorne’s best fiction, was a real-life concern to this writer who for 
12 years secluded himself in the family house. “There is no fate in 
this world so horrible,” Hawthorne wrote to Longfellow, “‘as to have no 
share in either its joys or sorrows.” James, who shared Hawthorne's sen- 
sitivity to feelings of alienation, ‘feelings for which his personal situation 
supplied adequate materials,” seriously developed the theme of the “ ‘com- 
mon doom’” in The Wings of the Dove; however, his most explicit 
treatment of it occurs in “The Beast in the Jungle.” 


250. Ziff, Larzer. “The Social Bond of Church Covenant,” pp. 454-462. 
The church covenant in 17th-century New England “served as the basis 
of a new cultural identity.” The covenant made for tribal solidarity: 
covenants could not be discontinued unilaterally; a member’s responsibil- 
ities to the chosen people took preference over any commitments arising 
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from “intermarriage with the unchosen people”; and once out of the 
covenant the ex-member was in a “‘comfortless social wilderness.” Church 
covenant not only provided the theory of the New England colonist’s 
ecclesiastical and civil polity, “it informed the routine of his daily exist- 


ence.” 


251. Pizer, Donald. “Romantic Individualism in Garland, Norris and 
Crane,” pp. 463-475. Hamlin Garland, Frank Norris, and Stephen Crane, 
although ‘“‘rightfully’’ considered the earliest representatives of Ameri- 
can literary naturalism, were “‘consciously and unconsciously . . . part of 
the broad current which is the stream of American romantic individual- 
ism.” Garland (Crumbling Idols) and Crane (Maggie and The Red 
Badge of Courage) are placed among the romantic individualists by their 
belief in the validity of the individual artist’s perception of life, regard- 
less of conventions, standards, or rules; Norris (The Octopus), by his 
acceptance of intuitively derived Truth. 


252. Miller, James E., Jr. “My Antonia: A Frontier Drama of Time,’ 
pp. 476-484. The action in My Antonia is episodic; it has no plot in the 
accepted sense of the word, and it lacks a character who remains con- 
sistently on stage to dominate the events. Yet the novel evokes an emo- 
tional unity. The “emotional heart of the novel” is an intensely felt 
awareness of the past—evoked and sustained by the cyclic theme which 
persanes the book: the cycle of the seasons, the cycle of the stages of 

uman life, and the cycle of the cultural phases of civilization. “My An- 
tonia is, then, ultimately about time, about the inexorable movement of 


future into present, of present into past.” 
— Kenneth G. Johnston. 


APPROACH, No. 27, Spring 1958. 


253. Bradley, Samuel M. “From Private Man to Public,” Pp. 16-20. The 
lack of understanding between poet and reader is part of the gulf be- 
tween modern man and modern man. The average reader has a right 
to complain when modern poetry fails to be significant to him. It is the 
task of the poet to bridge the gulf—to broaden the narrowness of his 
private vision with the recognition of what is representative of his society. 
“Understanding . . . depends on whether we can, or to what degree we 
can, speak to each other without subterfuge, unconscious or conscious. 
To enter the mind of another is a careful act of the reader's spirit, per- 
haps a difficult act; the poem is but the door.” 


, No. 28, Summer 1958. 


254. Murphy, Carol. ‘The Religion of Santayana,” pp. 18-21. “Santa- 
yana’s real tragedy was that though he hungered for an object of ultimate 
worship, all he could find by intellectual analysis were finite things— 
nature which could not be solely worshipped without immorality, and 
human ideals which could not be solely worshipped without impiety.” 


255. Fowler, Helen. “Words Without Ads,” pp. 25-28. Magazines de- 
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voted chiefly to the written word, like quarterlies and little magazines, 
depend upon “one particular focus or viewpoint or mode of thought’’ to 
act as a pivot around which ideas or contrasts can be swung. No two 
have quite the same concern—a difference which makes them interesting. 

— Robert C. Jones 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XI: 1, January 1959. 


256. “A Browning Exhibit in the Treasure Room,’ (Notes on Rare 
Books and Manuscripts) pp. 50-52. The note describes an exhibition 
of first editions and autograph letters, mainly selected from the collection 
made by the Boston Browning Society, which will be displayed until 
February 1. 


257. Danker, Frederick E. ‘The Romancero General of 1602,” pp. 54-55. 
The note describes a text regarded “as a prime source for texts of histor- 


ical ballads about peninsular conquests and heroes.” 
— Helmut E. Gerber. 


BUCKNELL REVIEW, VIII: 1, November 1958. 


258. Glicksberg, Charles I. ‘The Paradox of Religious Poetry,” pp. 38- 
52. If religious poetry is designed for indoctrination, it is not poetry at 
all, but dogma. Only that affirmation of faith that struggles out of skep- 
ticism can achieve the tense and ambiguous release which informs the 
creation of a poem. Thus all “religious poetry’’ must be approached pri- 
marily as poetry and not as vehicles of zeligious values. Insofar as it con- 
tains dogma rather than concrete sensuous experience, it is not genuine 
poetry. On the other hand, poetry is also incompatible with extreme 
mysticism, since the latter provides experience stripped of the sensuous, 
that is, pure spirit which is beyond the symbolic conceptualization of 
metaphor. Religious symbols in poetry are never meant as direct pee. 
sentations; they are rooted in contradiction and fluid ambiguity. at 
imparts a special religious quality to them is the impregnating atmosphere 
of awe before “The Wholly Other,” with which they are surrounded. The 
modern poet, cut off from a community of spiritual values, deprived of a 
religious myth to which he can wholly assent, is forced from within to 
search for God. He must create his own values, accepting no authority in 
the realm of his poem, save the truths of his own sensibility, his own 
sources of experience, and his personal vision. 

— Earl H. Rovit. 


DISCOURSE: A REVIEW OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, I: 1, January 1958. 


259. Schoff, Francis G. ‘Thomas Carew: Son of Ben or Son of Spenser,” 
pp. 8-24. Carew is best understood and appreciated when he is classified, 
as he ought to be, as an Elizabethan, Petrarchan, and Spenserian, rather 
than anything else. Proper placing in this way reveals that to his basic 
cast of thought and manner of expression Jonson and Donne contributed 
neatness, clarity, range, and terseness. 


260. Nelson, Armour H. ‘The College Dictionaries,” pp. 40-59. A com- 
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— of three dictionaries, the American College, Webster's New Col- 
egiate, and Webster's New World, was made to help the user gain a bet- 
ter understanding of his tool. Examination of 462 words in 28 categories 
indicates not that one dictionary is superior to the others, but that each 
has qualities and limitations of which the user should be aware. 


, I: 3, July 1958. 


261. Nelson, Raymond A. ‘The Rhythmical Structure of Vanity Fair,” 
pp. 175-198. Long-standing belief in the shapelessness of Vanity Fair 
and Thackeray’s own misleading statements regarding his improvisatory 
methods have slowed recognition of the significant form of the rhythm 
of the novel. In developing the theme, Thackeray not only used the 
contrasting careers of two characters (Becky and Amelia) so that each 
would irradicate the other, but he also used a panoramic interweaving of 
repetitions, variations, parallels, and antitheses for structural purposes. 
Thus he created a sense of Becky's repetition and circularity (a movement 
in moral contrast to Amelia’s), the effect of a lifetime of effort that 
merely brings her back to where she started. 


, I: 4, October 1958. 


262. Drummond, Ann. ‘The Hemingway Code as Seen in the Early 
Short Stories,” pp. 248-252. Hemingway's heroes are tight-lipped, hard, 
courageous, humorless, and sensitive, living inevitably in a world of vio- 
lence. They avoid self-deception—what one has within is all that can be 
trusted for permanence in an empty meaningless world—and they try to 


live up to self-determined standards. 
— Sidney Warhaft. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVIII: 1, January 1959. 


263. Van Nostrand, Albert D. ‘“‘Fiction’s Flagging Man of Commerce,” 
pp. 1-11. The large number of novels about the Dicietesinnn shows the 
continuing interest in the subject. The image of the businessman is con- 
stantly changing. In 1900 the novelists capitalized on the mistrust asso- 
ciated with Big Business. A comparison of The Rise of Silas Lapham 
and Point of No Return shows the great amount of change in the novel- 
ists’ concepts of the businessman during the sixty years between the two 
novels. ‘Together, they demonstrate a change in their shared subject, a 
new emphasis in the individual’s response to business . . : 


264. Millhauser, Milton. “Advice to My Son or The Linguistics of Sub- 
urbia,”” pp. 21-25, 30. Latin as a second language is anaylzed. Studying 
Latin doesn’t teach English as well as or as directly as studying English. 
There is only one reason for studying Latin—to open the field of Latin 
literature. Why should Latin be preferred over German or Greek? Is 
Virgil a greater poet than Goethe or Homer? If you take a second lan- 
guage, “take it for what it can really do for your life.” 

— Charles Tate. 


Cs 
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FRESCO: THE UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT QUARTERLY, IX: 1, 
Fall 1958. 


265. Thomas, J. W. “H. P. Lovecraft: A Portrait in Words, Part I,” pp. 
33-40. Lovecraft’s letters and papers poignantly reveal the many troubled 
efforts of their eccentric author to resolve personal and professional dif- 
ficulties, and particularly to find employment suited to his experience as 
writer of his own magic and science fiction stories, and of stories by 
Harry Houdini. In spite of his intelligence and talent, he most often 
found himself rebuffed by publishers and businessmen, even though he 
was willing to perform the most minor hackwork. His lack of truly high 
literary and personal aspirations accounted for most of his difficulties. 
He was an extremely frustrated writer of some talent whose energies were 
largely wasted on trivia, and whose prevailing attitude, “an ineffable 
pomposity on the one hand, and an almost abject abjuration of pride on 
the other,” led to his many severe rebuffs. 


, IX: 2, Winter 1958. 


266. Peters, Robert Louis. ‘The Uneasy Faith of Dylan Thomas: A 
Study of the Last Poems,” pp. 25-29. Dylan Thomas’s efforts in his 
poetry to find a religious perspective led him into contradictions quite 
peculiar to him, and in the end to a somewhat muddled eschatological 
view of things here and beyond; for, contrary to what has been said, 
Thomas is not entirely the poet of affirmation. Caught up in the sweep 
of his own rhetoric and imagination, he was able to convince himself 
within the confines of a single poem of the soundness of contrary reli- 
gious views. In poems like ‘The Force that Through the Green Fuse,” 
“Light Breaks Where No Sun Shines,” “In the White Giant’s Thigh,” 
and “Over Sir John’s Hill,” he worked towards a view that man is 
merely one of Nature’s many properties, and that all life is in essence 
one. His assertion of this conclusion is, however, uneasy, and often (in 
“Sit John’s Hill,” for example) he calls upon a traditional Diety to re- 
solve such disturbing facts as viciousness and murder. “Poem on His 
Birthday” is his most concentrated effort to resolve the dilemma. Here the 
theistic and non-theistic imageries begin to merge into something like a 
resolution, but the result is at best a marriage of convenience. The signi- 
ficant point is that his uneasy argument is weighted in favor of a non- 
theistic view, the view he would likely have come to in his art had he 
lived longer. 


267. Thomas, J. W. “Portrait in Words, Part II: New York Exile,” pp. 
33-40. Part II is summarized in the abstract of Part I above. 
— Robert Louis Peters. 


FURMAN STUDIES, VI: 1, Fall 1958. 


268. Mathews, J. Chesley. ‘‘Melville’s Reading of Dante,” pp. 1-8. In 
1848 or 1849 Melville began reading a copy of Cary’s translation of the 
Divine Comedy, and his reading of Dante was probably confined to this 
one book, except for isolated passages that he found quoted elsewhere. By 
November 1849 (or within a few years of that date), he certainly had 
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read in cantos III, V, XII, and XXV of the Inferno, and probably had 
read all of this first canticle. There is no clear indication of his ever 
having read the Purgatory and Paradise. Indeed, his appreciation of the 
Inferno was somewhat limited. He seems too much inclined to see in 
the Inferno the spirit of pessimism and revenge; Dante’s tenderness and 
spirit of aspiration impressed him only a little. 


269. Reid, Alfred S. “The Role of Transformation in Hawthorne's Tra- 
gic Vision,” pp. 9-20. From the assertion of the existence of evil in his 
early period (to 1843), Hawthorne passed through a middle stage of 
trying to explain or eliminate evil (“The Birthmark,” “Ethen Brand,” 
and the three novels of 1850-1852), and finally reached a third and 
mature stage of asserting that sin really is man’s happiness, for it is the 
transforming and humanizing agent in man’s life. The third stage is 
explained through discussion of “The Artist of the Beautiful,” ‘“‘Drowne’s 
Wooden Image,” “The Snow-Image,” ‘Feathertop,” and The Marble 
Faun. The Marble Faun, seen as a culmination of the structuring prin- 
ciple of transformation used in the four tales, may be interpreted as 
Hawthorne's final resolution of the problem of evil. 


270. Stewart, James T. ‘Miss Havisham and Miss Grierson,” pp. 21-23. 
The psychological reactions of Dickens’s Miss Havisham (Great Expecta- 
tions) and Faulkner's Miss Grierson (“‘A Rose for Emily’) are identical; 
each tries to stop time, and for similar reasons. Indeed, the external cir- 
cumstances of Great Expectations and ‘“‘A Rose for Emily’ are so similar 
that it seems reasonable to assume a direct influence of Dickens’s novel 
on Faulkner’s short story. It is interesting to note that in The Town 
Faulkner fuses the names of the two ladies by naming a minor character 


“Miss Emily Habersham.”’ 
— William E. Morris. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, CCXVIII: 1304, January 1959. 


271. Graves, Robert. “How to Pull a Poem Apart,” P . 78-80. Insisting 
that every poem ought to be “‘logical, incapable of being parodied or 
pulled apart,” the author proceeds to pull apart Wordsworth’s sonnet 
“Great Men Have Been among Us.” Wordsworth’s “great men” (Alger- 
non Sidney, Marvell, Harrington, and Young Vane) are “bizarre” choices; 
Wordsworth’s thesis that these four men “taught us what strength was, 
that would not bend but in magnanimous meekness” is rash; there are 
ambiguity and lack of precision in the poet’s diction; the sestet which 
concludes the sonnet is “wholly irrelevant’ and Wordsworth “damns 
France with all the greater violence because he feels an overpowering 
sense of guilt: guilt for having deserted not only the Girondist cause but 
also Annette Vallon, the daughter of his French host at Blois, whom he 


has got with child.” 
— Kenneth G. Johnston. 


THE HUDSON REVIEW, XI: 4, Winter 1958-59. 
272. Mudrick, Marvin. ‘The Originality of Conrad,” pp. 545-553. 
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Heart of Darkness is “one of the great originals of literature,” for in it 
Conrad offers a double-plot: a sequence of actions at once compelling 
in their realistic impact and symbolic of a developing spiritual state. 
“After Heart of Darkness, the recorded moment—the word—was ir- 
recoverably symbol.” Conrad was unable to live up to his own originality, 
however. In the attempt to establish the magnitude of Kurtz, he shows 
that the theme of evil is beyond his considerable powers as he lapses from 
the “narrative-descriptive’’ to the “oracular-ruminative”’ style. Still, the 
work’s partial success is ‘‘so profound, so unprecedented,” that it sur- 
vives the “jumble of melodramatic tricks’ which mar the climax and con- 


clusion. 
— Sam S. Baskett. 


THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXII: 1, 
November 1958. 


273. Stevens, Martin. “The Accuracy of the Towneley cde, 1-9. 
Scholars have long overlooked the fact that the scribe of the Towneley 
Ms “copied his source(s) with remarkable fidelity.’’ A linguistic exam- 
ination of the plays bears out this conclusion. Textual evidence shows 
that only one scribe was employed in copying the extant manuscript. 
“With the dismissal of the scribe’s corrupting influence on the manu- 
script, linguistic differences among the various strata in the cycle may 
well furnish some answers to the vexing questions concerning the origin, 
dialect, date, and development of the Towneley plays.” 


274. Mares, Francis Hugh. “The Origin of the Figure Called ‘the Vice’ 
in Tudor Dama,” pp. 11-29. “The Vice’ in 16th-century English drama 
owes his origin not to the early morality plays but to the popular festival 
in which he appears as a stage clown. Altogether, twenty 16th-century 
plays make reference to a character named “Vice.” These plays do not 
contain moral allegory, and they are designed for a cast “of limited size” 
whose main actor plays the part of the Vice. In his role as master of 
ceremonies and comedian, ‘‘Vice’’ shares certain stage conventions as 
well as styles of costume and make-up with the Fool of the folk dance 
and the mummers’ plays, and a character named “Vice” frequently ap- 
peared in folk games and festival 9 In the drama, the Vice had two 
distinct lines of development: the buffoon found, among others, in Hey- 
wood’s plays, which were the earliest to name the character “Vice,” and 
“the tempter of the morality.” Not until the Respublica in c.1553 was 
there a merging of the two types in one character. Thereafter, the Vice 
was generally ‘‘a buffoonish agent of evil in a morality play.” 


275. Barroll, J. Leeds. ‘‘Scarrus and the Scarred Soldier,” pp. 31-39. On 
the basis of dramatic coherence and artistic consistency, the character 
designated Soldiour (also Soul., Sold., and Sol.) in Antony and Cleopatra 
is the same as the one named Scarrus. The two characters are never on 
stage together, and they both exhibit scars which become the central focus 
of their dialogue with Antony. Using as his source Plutarch’s anonymous 
brave soldier to whom Cleopatra awarded golden armor, Shakespeare em- 
ploys the character to carry out the scar motif. Due to this motif, it would 
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be impossible for an audience to differentiate the soldier from Scarrus. 
Artistically, the combination of these characters is justifiable since they 
yield a picture of Scarrus as “the typical loyal soldier, praising, cursing, 
encouraging, and fighting hard for his emperor, remaining until the last 
meer of action. His exit here is a departure which suggests a larger 
inality.” 


276. McNeal, Thomas H. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Cruel Queens,” pp. 41-50. 
Shakespeare finds a source for his cruel queens, ranging from Queen 
Margaret in 2 Henry VI (1590-1592) to the fulfillment of the type, 
Lady Macbeth (1605-1606), in the anonymous play The True Chronicle 
of King Leir, and his three daugheters, Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordella, 
which was on the boards as early as 1590. It is known that Shakespeare 
borrowed an episode of this play for the scene depicting the death of 
Clarence in Richard III. The play also served as a source for Edmund’s 
plot against Edgar (King Lear). Shakespeare is indebted for certain 
parallel passages and incidents which link Gonorill and Ragan with 
Queen Margaret, Beatrice (Much Ado), and Lady Macbeth. To trace 
the source of these cruel queens in Shakespeare—‘from Margaret, through 
Beatrice and Goneril wad Regan, and finally to the completely realized 
Lady Macbeth—is to follow the artist into his full maturity... .” 


277. Morgan, Stewart S. “The Damning of Holcroft’s Knave or Not? 
and O’Keefe’s She’s Eloped,” pp. 51-62. The censorship by government 
licensers of Thomas Holcroft’s play Knave or Not?—first performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, on January 25, 1798—"‘is a story that 
rests in some unpublished letters attached to the handwritten copies of 
Knave or Not? and John O’Keefe’s She’s Eloped in the Larpent collec- 
tion of plays in the Huntington Library.” Holcroft was one of the twelve 
leaders of the Corresponding Society who were indicted for treason, tried, 
and ultimately released from the charges brought against them. His plays 
reflected his democratic sentiments, but Knave or Not? was condemned 
less for its political views than for the “subversive” reputation of its 
author. The correspondence among Richard Wroughton, manager of 
Drury Lane, John Larpent, government examiner, and Lord Salisbury 
proves conclusively that the Holcroft episode influenced the censorship 
imposed upon John O’Keefe’s She’s Eloped. Salisbury, at least, was in 
favor of suppressing the play, even though he had not read it and despite 
the wholesale changes which O’Keefe made to comply with the censors’ 
mandates. “The significant point is that [both] plays were censored 
not because of their artistic merit or their value as theatrical entertain- 
ments but because the censors did not see eye to eye with the political 
views that they attributed to the authors.” 


278. Hone, Ralph E. “New Light on the Milton-Phillips Family Rela- 
tionship,” pp. 63-75. An examination of six deeds in the Shrewsbury 
Public Library and Museum contributes information concerning the Mil- 
ton-Phillips family relationship. ‘Incidental biographical facts are fur- 
nished in these deeds: names of family, friends, ao neighbors; place of 
residence and property; indications of economic and social status. Not 
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the least significant fact which emerges is that the signature of Milton's 
sister Anne appears on one of these deeds and that the phrases of an- 
other indicate that she was living up to the time Milton returned from 


his grand tour.” 
— Martin Stevens. 


INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA (FOREIGN LITERATURE), 
Moscow, No. 9, September 1958. 


279. Ivasheva, V. ‘The Collaspse of Colonialism and British Literature,” 
pp. 211-220. This article traces the disintegration of the British colonial 
system and the growing movement for national liberation, as reflected in 
recent English literary works. In addition to the books of British authors, 
it analyzes the works of some writers living in South Africa, the Lebanon, 
and other countries who write in English. The author points out the grow- 
ing part played by literature in exposing colonialism. 


, No. 1i, November 1958. 


280. Anisimov, I. “The Path Laid by Dreiser,” pp. 219-232. The arti- 
cle traces the development of Dreiser's art and ge out that during 
the Thirties and Forties he was paving the way for Socialist realism in 
American letters. The article criticizes the evaluation of Dreiser’s work 
made by some authors in ‘The Stature of Theodore Dreiser,” a critical 
anthology published by the University of Indiana in 1955. 

— V. Buranov. 


THE KENYON REVIEW, XXI: 1, Winter 1959. 


281. Blackmur, R. P. “The Logos in the Catacomb: The Role of the 
Intellectual,” pp. 1-22. The intellectual in American society is rarely 
allowed to play his proper role because ‘Americans believe in education 
but they distrust the intellect.” He is betrayed not only by this distrust 
but by corruption within his own class, ‘the treason of those who do not 
care.” The intellectual and likewise the artist should be committed not to 
action but to understanding the grounds of action. ‘He will therefore 
keep himself a little outside the avowed interests of the society—or the 
institution—he serves. His true allegiance will be to the contentious, 
speculative, imaginative nature of the mind itself... .” 


282. Alvarez, A. “Intelligence on Tour,” pp. 23-33. Henry James’s 
essays on The Art of Travel, recently edited by M. D. Zabel, occasionally 
reflect a dis-ease in cosmopolitanism; yet travel was necessitated by James’s 
sense of being an alien in his own country. As he travelled, observing at 
leisure and detachedly, he described what he saw: persons and places 
took on social and moral dimensions under the exercise of his sensibility. 
The travel sketches are thus “a complement of the novels” and speak 
eloquently of the “mute background forces” which in the novels are left 
understood. 


283. Dickerson, Lucia. “Portrait of the Artist as a Jung Man,” pp. 58- 
83. The recent novels of P. H. Newby, especially The Young May Moon 
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and The Snow Pasture, are studied and elaborate conversions of the Jun- 
gian symbolic system into fiction. With this basic system three others are 
combined: the Classical, the Celtic, the Alchemical. An examination of 
the two novels reveals the working out of these symbologies through plot, 
character-relationships, and imagery. 


284. Blum, Morgan. “Promises as Fulfillment,” pp. 97-120. Two ob- 
servations about R. P. Warren’s Promises must be seen as related: in 
contrast to Warren's earlier poetic work, it “often presents casual and even 
slovenly surfaces’; likewise in contrast to the earlier work, it “roots deep 
in the human condition.” The roughness of surface was apparent in 
Brother to Dragons but not there combined with “the sense of an exper- 
ience truly felt and truly mastered” which informs Promises. Close ex- 
amination of some poems in this most recent volume indicates “that an 
imperfection in the parts of a poem may contribute toward a perfecting of 
the whole’; this is ‘‘a major meaning of Mr. Warren’s career as a poet 
since 1941 or so.” 


285. Ransom, John Crowe. “The Idea of a Literary Anthropologist and 
What He Might Say of the Paradise Lost of Milton,” pp. 121-140. This is 
the text of Ransom’s Phi Beta Kappa speech of 1958, with a prologue sug- 
gesting its usefulness as a contrasting complement to R. H. Pearce’s ‘‘His- 
toricism Once More” (KR, Autumn 1958: seeAES, I: II [Nov. 1958] 
No. 1590). The gaining of knowledge by Adam and Eve and their de- 
parture from Eden represent a profound economic alteration in human 
history. Although “a Resinial compulsion was upon Milton . . . to 
side with the Old Order,” we must feel that man’s movement into a 
new economy, new forms of knowledge, was and is always good. Even 
though the world is in “‘a great cultural confusion” at present, the new 
economy and “the barbarians’ who have appeared with it have ‘more 


vitality and power than we like to allow.” 
— Sarah Youngblood. 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, VIII: 4, Fall 1958. 


286. Obler, Paul C. “Psychology and Literary Criticism: A Summary and 
Critique,” pp. 50-59. Literature is related to many different kinds of 
aw Study of the psychologies of artistic creation has a long 

istory, the assumption of such a critical approach being that the meaning 
and intention of the artist are equated with the meaning and intention of 
the art work. In such critical studies, literary works are used biographical- 
ly to explain the artistic personality. Psychologies of the audience, which 
also have a long history, deal with the effects of the art work and the 
values it communicates. This approach encourages subjectivism. Lastly, 
various psychologies are used to interpret characters, plot, images and 
symbols, and structure. Freud has been most influential in the area of 
character analysis; lately Jung has become significant in the area of image 
analysis (primordial images and archetypal myths). Statistical methods 
have also fae applied to characters and images. The formalist view in- 
sists that psychological approachs are neither critical nor evaluative, wrong- 
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ly emphasizing intention or information. But the cautious formalist critic 


may still find that knowledge of psychology is useful in the critical act. 
— M. Kallich 


MODERN DRAMA, I: 3, December 1958. 


287. Asselineau, Roger. “Mourning Becomes Electra as a Tragedy,” pp. 
143-150. O'Neill “looked back nostalgically to Greek tragedy” during all 
his career. In Mourning Becomes Electra, he achieved in form and sub- 
stance a modern realization of Aristotelian tragedy. Lavina is a “true 
tragic hero.” The situation is shown to have the ‘‘essential characteristics” 
of tragedy, with both free will and external forces operating to produce 
the tragedy. While the tragedy in its darkest moments expresses a form 
of existentialism, it is also a ‘Christian tragedy.” There is a sense of 
catharsis, for the heroes fight valiantly, “never debasing themselves or 
acting cowardly.” O’Neill achieved catharsis by methods of his own, 
stressing both the weakness and greatness of man. The chief weakness of 
the play is its failure to use a “language enriched with all kinds of orna- 
ments.”” O'Neill was aware of the failure; Asselineau explains it as 
caused by the “paralyzing influence of the naturalistic tradition.” The 
failure to “achieve a distinctive style detracts from the merits of an other- 
wise perfect tragedy worthy of ranking with Aeschylus’s Oresteia.” 


288. Meserve, Walter. “Colonel Sellers As a Scientist: A Play by S. L. 
Clemens and W. D. Howells,” pp. 151-156. Clemens and Howells wrote 
and tried to stage a comedy based on the character of Colonel Sellers. 
The play was written with great pleasure by the two during the fall of 
1883, but efforts to stage it were unsuccessful, though a revised form 
entitled The American Claimant or Mulberry Sellers Ten Years Later had 
a trial matinee performance at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 23, 1887. Clemens used parts of the play in his story of The Amer- 
ican Claimant. The play will be published for the first time in Meserve’s 
edition of The Complete Plays of W. D. Howells, scheduled for publica- 
tion by the New York University Press, Fall 1959. 


289. Vowles, Richard B. ‘Tennessee Williams and Strindberg,” pp. 166- 
171. Krutch has asserted that “Strindberg . . . is the strongest literary 
influence upon . . . Tennessee Williams.” The affinities need further 
investigation. You Touched Me indicates ‘Williams’ early orientation 
toward Strindberg.’ Tracing similarities and differences between A 
Streetcar Named Desire and Miss Julie, shows that “the plays have much 
in common,” but Williams did not have Strindberg in mind when he 
wrote Streetcar. Rather, the plays deal with a theme common to the social 
matrix of both playwrights. Camino Real is “the most Strindbergian of 
Tennessee Williams’ plays,” with affinities to The Great Highway, Lucky 
Peter's Journey, and Keys of Heaven. ‘Outright influence” is not asserted 
but rather a “lineal descent” of Williams from Strindberg, and the pres- 
ence of a “powerful affinity.” Williams writes in the Strindbergian 
tradition, as is shown by three elaborations of the genius of Strindberg— 
“philosophy, dramatic action, and theatrical effect.” 
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290. Falk, Signi. “The Profitable World of Tennessee Williams,” pp. 
172-180. Williams has been very fortunate in having his plays produced 
with the best actors and directors, thus perhaps obscuring the quality of 
the work. While similarities to O’Neill exist, O’Neill is a thinker; Wil- 
liams “feels but does not think.’ He has uttered “elaborate pronounce- 
ments about the significance of his own plays which have little to do with 
the plays themselves.’ The punch lines given to the characters in the plays 
have little to do with the plays. His characters are “‘a few stock types” 
endowed with ‘“‘such an effective emotional coloring” that it not only 
“obscures their basic similarities, but also what they really have to say for 
themselves.” “It is a curious comment’ on the 20th century that the 
“success of Tennessee Williams rests, to a large degree, on his repudi- 
ation of values and attitudes which most intelligent and sensitive Ameri- 
cans care about, .. . curious . . . that his tawdry success has been accom- 
panied, in so many quarters, by so much respect.” 


291. Dony, Nadine. ‘Tennessee Williams: A Selected Bibliography,” 
pp. 181-191. 


292. Johnson, Walter. ‘A Theater That Is National,’ pp. 192-195. 
Johnson briefly describes the origin of the Swedish National Theater, 
with the intent of stimulating ‘‘some American who loves the theater’’ to 
make a thorough study of what “may well be the most significant con- 
temporary development in the theater of the western world’ with hope 
that America might benefit from the Swedish experience. 


293. Nelick, Frank C. “Yeats, Bullen, and the Irish Drama,” pp. 196- 
202. An announcement of the purchase by the Watson Library of the 
University of Kansas of the Yeats collection of the late P. S. O’Hegarty 
of Dublin. Nelick surveys the material, mentioning The Abbey Theatre 
Series, 171 Abbey Theatre programmes from 1904-1922, and 88 Yeats 
letters. A fuller description of the collection is contained in a catalog 
prepared by Hester M. Black, William Butler Yeats, the University of 


Kansas Library, 1958. 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIII: 8, December 1958. 


294. Johnson, James William. ‘“Tertullian and ‘A Modest Proposal,’ ” 
pp. 561-563. “The most obvious and direct influence . . . stylistically as 
well as thematically [on Swift’s ‘A Modest Proposal’’] was the Apologia 
of Tertullian.” 


295. Ricks, C. B. “Wolsey in The Vanity of Human Wishes,” pp. 563- 
568. Johnson’s portrayal of Wolsey’s fall may, as a study of contemporary 
newspapers suggests, allude to “attacks made upon Sir Robert Walpole.” 


296. Erdman, David V. “Coleridge as Nehemiah Higginbottom,’’ pp. 
569-580. A detailed study of the texts and the publication of the 1797 
parodies suggests (1) that they were less aimed at Southey than was sup- 
posed and (2) that they were partly directed at Coleridge himself. 
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297. Gleckner, Robert F. ‘‘James’s Madame de Mauves and Hawthorne's 
The Scarlet Letter,” pp. 580-586. The novels resemble each other in 
characters, in theme, and in structure. An examination of James’s work 
also suggests ““(1) James’s implicit criticism of Hawthorne’s allgorical 


method, (2) James’s unusual use of that method . . . and (3) the relation- 
ship [to] his explicit criticism . . . of certain scenes in The Scarlet Let- 


298. La Guardia, Eric. “Edith Wharton on Critics and Criticism,” pp. 
587-589. In a letter to Zona Gale, October 22, 1922, Mrs. Wharton 
complained of inadequate critical appreciation; the present article prints 
the letter and supplies clarifying and supporting data. 


299. Evans, Oliver. “The Protagonist of Hemingway's ‘The Killers,’ 
pp. 589-591. Andreson is the protagonist, not Nick. Andreson’s story is 
told us; his character is delineated; his problem is studied. Nick “has no 
particular reality,” is less a character than ‘‘an instrument for registering 
the emotions of pity and terror. . . .” 


, LXXIV: 1, January 1959. 


300. Miller, William E. ‘‘Periaktoi in the Old Blackfriars,” pp. 1-3. A 
marginalium by Abraham Fleming suggests that the Blackfriars theater 
had periaktoi, i.e., “revolving prisms, each with three sides,” which could, 
being turned, provide changes in scenery. 


301. Carroll, John J. ‘The Sun and the Lovers in “To His Coy Mistress,’ ” 
Pp. 4-7. A detailed explication of the imagery (especially the suggestions 
of the phoenix) indicates that the lovers will triumph over time, not 
merely seize the day. 


302. Manley, Francis. “Paradise Parched,” pp. 7-9. PL, XII, 632-636 
combine successfully two suggestions seemingly inharmonious: an area 
temporarily parched by a comet and the permanently blasted equatorial 
desert. 


303. Young, James Dean. ‘‘Mandeville: A Popularizer of Hobbes,” pp. 
10-13. Although The Fable of the Bees succeeds in eng ta Hobbes’s 
ethics, it is less successful in another area: Mandeville “is inaccurate in 
th logical extension of the ethics into politics.” 


304. Golden, Morris. ‘Two Essays Erroneously Attributed to Goldsmith,” 
pp. 13-16. “On National Prejudices” and “On the Proper Enjoyment of 
Life” (‘Riches and Happiness”) are not by Goldsmith, as the evidence 
here summarized indicates. Their author may have been Smollett. 


305. Gross, Seymour L. “Poe’s Revision of “The Oval Portrait,’ pp. 16- 
20. The changes (1) remove sensational and irrelevant Gothicisms and 
(2) strengthen the presentation of a theme also developed (in ‘“The Birth- 
mark”) by Hawthorne. 
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306. Havens, Elmer A. ‘The ‘Golden Branch’ as Symbol in The House 
of Seven Gables,” pp. 20-22. Matthiessen supposed that because they in- 
herit the Pyncheon money Phoebe and Holgrave are doomed; but the 
allusion (Ch. 19) to a golden branch (cf. Aeneid, V1) implies “the future 
greatness of the new race Phoebe and Holgrave are to produce. . . .” 


307. Gargano, James W. “Crane’s A Mystery of Heroism: A Possible 
Source,” pp. 22-23. The main plot is probably indebted to II Samuel 
23:13-17, although Crane’s view of the situation differs from that pre- 
sented in the source. 


308. Pearce, Roy Harvey. ‘Ezra Pound’s Appraisal of Walt Whitman: 
Addendum,” pp. 23-28. (See MLN, LXII [1957] 19-26.) The present 
article eee Willard’s: as passage in The Pisan Cantos (Canto 82) 
here explicated illumines Pound’s view of Whitman and suggests Whit- 
man’s technique. 


309. Major, John M. “Eliot’s ‘Gerontion’ and As You Like It,” pp. 28- 
31. Eliot’s last line recalls the Elizabethan view of the role of dryness in 
psychology suggested in AYLI II. vii. 12-16; and Eliot’s speaker recalls 


Shakespeare’s Jaques. 
— Robert Pierson 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LIII: 1, January 1958. 


310. Haight, Gordon S. ‘George Meredith and the “Westminster Re- 
view,” pp. 1-16. Information on Meredith’s activities in 1857 and 1858 
has been slight, but receipts for book reviews and internal evidence show 
that he wrote the Belles Lettres and Art section of the Westminster Re- 
view. Nearly 40,000 words are thereby added to his canon. Though not 
temperamentally suited to the position, his judgment was accurate, as is 
shown in his praise of pee ot Barchester Towers and Madame Bovary, 
and his wit is delightful in demolishing the feminine authors of the day. 
In a review previously thought to be Eliot’s, Meredith gives “‘skillfully 
insinuated praise” of his own novel, Farina. 


311. Rodger, Gilliam. “Fontane’s Conception of the Folk-Ballad,” pp. 
44-58. Although Fontane’s fame rested almost solely on his translations 
and frankly imitative ballads, he seems to have approached the ideal—the 
original folk ballad—confident that he could express himself in its form. 
He was no mere imitator, but a contributor, in his own right, to the ballad 


genre. 


, LIT: 2, April 1958. 


312. Warburg, Jeremy. “Poetry and Industrialism: Some Refractory Ma- 
terial in Nineteenth Century and Later English Verse,” pp. 161-170. The 
industrial revolution, particularly steam-driven machinery, ‘‘created a new 
dwelling place for the imagination,” with Tennyson, Clough, and others 
drawing on trains for their imagery, combining novelty with familiarity, 
and discovering resemblances in things apparently unlike. Although the 
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19th-century om did this less than his 20th-century successor, it is, never- 
theless, a striking development. 


, LI: 3, July 1958. 


313. Brewer, D. S. “The Genre of the Parlement of Foules,” pp. 321- 
326. A reassessment of Chaucer's supposed debt to Oton de Grandson’s 
Le Songe Saint Valentin shows slight influence at the most, and the genre 
of the Parlement is described as a love-vision containing a demande 
d'amour. 


314. Barroll, J. Leeds. “Shakespeare and Roman History,” pp. 327-343. 
A general consideration of Roman history as it was viewed in the Eliza- 
bethan period requires us to think of Julius Ceasar and Antony and Cleo- 
patra in terms not only of tragedy but also of the history which is their 
origin. An examination of classical writings on the Roman civil wars, of 
medieval compendia, and of the writings of the Elizabethans themselves 
confirms this view. One fact apparent from consulting the histories is the 
prevalence of the scheme of the four monarchies throughout the period, 
a prevalence whose implications have not been discussed. Although Shake- 
speare discussed civil disorder of Rome, he also treated that Rome which 
was the fourth monarchy and ruled the whole world by divine right. 


, LIII: 4, October 1958. 


315. Goldsmith, Robert Hillis. “The Wild Man on the English Stage,” 
pp. 481-491. The wodewose, or wild man of the woods, has had a fairly 
ong theatrical tradition, extending from the mummings of folk tradition 
through court appearances in masques and revels, where he became a tame 
fellow, to the time of Shakespeare, whose Caliban, while not a variant, 
does resemble the wild man. After Caliban, the venal and vicious charac- 
teristics drop away or are incorporated in the person of the classical satyr. 


316. Watkins, Charlotte Crawford. ‘‘Browning’s ‘Fame Within These 
Four Years,’”” pp. 492-500. The transition from intolerance of novelty 
to respect for “difficulty” was part of the development of the idea of 
individuality as a mid-Victorian value, which critics recognized as a 
change in the relation of the individual toe the mass and incorporated into 
their literary judgments, and which led critical readers between 1861 and 
1865 to the beginnings of appreciation of the poetry of Robert Browning. 


317. Andrews, John S. “The Reception of Stifter in Nineteenth-Century 
Britain,” pp. 535-544. Despite the celebration of the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary in 1955 of the birth of Stifter, the very name of “one of 
Austria’s greatest prose writers” is still new to most people; because of 
his slow-moving style and the lack of good translations, his works are 
unlikely ever to become widely popular. In the 19th century his works, 
in the original German and translated, had a limited reception in England, 
and the critical verdict was generally unenthusiastic and brief. 

— Roland Dickison 
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MODERN PHILOLOGY, LVI: 2, November 1958. 


318. Bloomfield, Morton W. “Symbolism in Medieval Literature,” pp. 
73-81. The present fashion to look beyond literal fact and event to the 
symbolic—the general, cyclic, and mythical—has reached medieval litera- 
ture. The multiple levels of meaning theory is erroneous as a method of 
understanding medieval literature historically. In medieval literature, uni- 
versal symbolic meanings were sought (yet not always) in the Scriptures 
but not in secular literary works, the latter being interpreted concretely, 
literally, or historically. When applied to such great pagan writers as 
Virgil or Ovid, the symbolic approach was used to defend by Christian- 
izing these writers who were not themselves responsible for the Christian 
symbolism “found” in their works. Consistently applied multilevel systems 
of symbolism were 2 GA not made. Lastly, the polysemantic approach 
ea no criterion of corrigibility except tradition, as in the case of 
iblical exegesis. 


319. Sherburn, George. “Errors Concerning the Houyhnhnms,” pp. 92- 
97. Ehrenpreis is wrong in believing that the satire in Gulliver's Travels 
originated in personalities rather than ideas. Furthermore, his interpreta- 
tion of the Houyhnhnms as deists under satiric attack is beside the mark. 
Simply to use reason as a measure of deism is false, for Swift himself 
accepted reason in religion. Although the state is dealt with in Gulliver, 
the church is untouched in the satire. Why use horses if they are to 
satirize deists? Swift chose horses as perfect exemplars of nature because 
he was playful, and because he admired the virtuous qualities of these 
animals. A letter to Ford also suggests that to Swift the horses were 
admirable, noble models for human behavior. Moreover, the Houyhnhnms 
do not lack emotion; and whatever passion they do possess is successfully 
governed by reason: they show affection for their young and they hate 
the Yahoos. Lastly, there is no conclusive evidence that Swift had Boling- 
broke in mind as an object of his satire in the fourth voyage. The Houyhn- 
hnms represent Swift's clearly imperfect concept of “perfection of nature,” 
and through the Houyhnhnm master Gulliver is able to appreciate the 
baseness of life in England. His contact with the horses unfits Gulliver 
for human society because Gulliver is a man and, unlike the horses, im- 
panes Such contact with divine perfection traditionally results in un- 

appiness for mortals. At the end Swift is misanthropic and satirizes men 
who are incapable of attaining the ideal—he is not at all satirizing the 
horses. 


320. Riddel, Joseph N. “ ‘Poets’ Politics’—Wallace Stevens’ Owl’s 
Clover,” pp. 118-132. In his longest poem “Owl’s Clover,’’ Stevens reacts 
to the Marxian philosophy that dominated the Thirties. He argues for 
poets’ politics, a humanistic aesthetic order of the imagination as opposed 
to the social and political order advocated by Marxists. Never completely 


satisfied with this work, Stevens made numerous revisions. 
— Martin Kallich 
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NEWBERRY LIBRARY BULLETIN, V: 1, December 1958. 


321. Herbst, Josephine. “Ubiquitous Critics and the Author,” pp. 1-13. 
Critics, as usual, lack understanding of authors, of their works, and of the 
functions of the critic. To look at the collection of Sherwood Anderson 
letters and papers in the library “is to experience a time and a place 
[Chicago Renaissance], an emotion and a dedication, more fascinating 
and revealing than anything we may have been led to expect.” 

— Laurence A. Cummings 


NORTHEAST FOLKLORE, I: 1, Spring 1958. 


322. Dorson, Richard M. ‘“‘Mishaps of a Maine Lobsterman,” pp. 1-7. 
Of the 61 tales Dorson collected from a popular raconteur during a field 
trip in 1956, Dorson here reports on six. Some are on international 
themes and others are slight incidents. 


323. Webster, Miriam B. ‘Maine Winter Menus,” pp. 7-9. Traditional 
New England recipes are said to be a way of life, proof of the Yankee 
ability to make a good life out of very little. The real test of ingenuity 
comes in the spring when stores are used up. The one — given is 
“Mock Minced Pie’”’ quoted from Fanny Farmer’s Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book. 


324. Ives, Edward D. “ “Young Jimmy Foulger,’ A Hitherto Unrecorded 
Ballad in the Northeast,” pp. 10-12. There are two versions of a ballad 
about Jimmy Foulger or Jimmy Folier, the first containing five, the second 
seven stanzas. A parallel from The Bothy Songs and Ballads which con- 
tains ten stanzas and is set to a different tune is cited. 


325. Kirtley, Bacil F. ‘John Ellis—Hunter, Guide, Legend,” pp. 13-17. 
Ellis, 1784-1867, was a popular story teller, a bold man, a lucky man, 
and a strong man. Although the surviving material is slight, “in his time 
he was something of a legend.” 


, I: 2, Summer 1958. 
326. “Bibliography of New England—NMaritimes Folklore,” pp. 18-28. 


326A. “Selected Bibliography of New England—Maritimes Folklore Col- 


lections and Studies Prior to 1950,” pp. 29-31. 
— R. D. Jameson 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 12, December 1958. 


327. Killham, John. ‘Tennyson and the Sinful Queen—a Corrected Im- 
pression,” pp. 507-511. Gynophobic traits in Tennyson alleged by Mrs. 
Betty Miller (‘“Tennyson and the Sinful Queen,” The Twentieth Century, 
CLVIII: 944 [Oct. 1955] 355-363) are disproved upon closer examina- 
tion of the Merlin-Vivien (Nimue) legend and Tennyson’s handling of 
it in various poems. Despite Tennyson’s interest in feminine life and 
nature which caused him to be called “the poet of woman,” his manliness 
is unquestionable. 
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328. Hill. A. G. “The Englishman's Library, 1839-1846,” pp. 511-513. 
Using a heavily conservative approach, this 31-vol. series of books (didac- 
tic fiction and non-fiction) applied Tractarian doctrines to the social and 
political problems of the day. Growing Romanist sentiment followed by 
the defection of Newman and other Tractarians to Rome brought an end 
to the series. 


329. Clark, Evert Mordecai. ‘The Elizabeth Minshull Milton Bible,” pp. 
518-519. This celebrated copy of the “Breeches” Bible has been acquired 
by the Rare Books Library of the University of Texas. 


330. Burns, F.D. A. “Robert Dover (1582-1652),” pp. 519-521. Sum- 
marizes and clarifies the life history of the founder of the Cotswold 
games. 


331. Davison, Dennis. “Notes on Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress,’ ”’ p. 
521. Lines from various 16th and 17th-century poets, among them Dray- 
ton, Herrick, and Quarles, closely approximate lines in Marvell’s poem. 


332. Mithal, H.S.D. ‘Short and Sweet,” pp. 521-522. Examination of 
the original text of Thomas Lodge’s attack upon Stephen Gosson’s School 
of Abuse suggests that Lodge’s words, ‘‘short and sweet,” refer to the play 
under discussion and do not constitute a title. Emendations by modern 
scholars have made these words appear to be the title of an unknown play 
by Lodge. 


333. Fox, Robert C. “Chaucer and Aristotle,” pp. 523-524. The “phi- 
losophre” referred to by Chaucer’s Parson in his discussion of envy and 
heretofore unidentified is probably Aristotle. Aristotle's definition of 
envy in his Rhetoric limited it to pain at another’s good fortune; St. 
Augustine and later Christian writers broadened its scope to include its 
reverse manifestation, pleasure at another's pain. 


334. Forker, Charles R. “A Midsummer Night's Dream and Chapman’s 
Homer: an Unnoted Shakespeare Allusion,” p. 524. The phrase “rude 
mechanicals” occurs both in Chapman’s Odyssey (VI, 422 [423?]}, and in 
Shakespeare's play (III, ii, 9). 


335. Hawkes, Terry. ‘““The Old and the New in Mach Ado about Noth- 
ing,” PP. 524-525. A contrast between a traditional and a non-traditional 
way of life, reinforced by appropriate images and procedures, sets the tone 
for the two love-affairs. 


336. Johnston, George Burke. ‘The Lute Speech in A Woman Killed 
with Kindness,” pp. 525-526. Amending the to thee in the line, “I know 
the Lute; oft have I sung to thee’ and appropriately punctuating make 
clear that the line is one of direct address. 


337. Shield, H. A. “Links with Shakespeare XVI,” pp. 526-527. The 
Harleian visitation volumes are used to provide information about John 
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Nicholas and others contemporary with him. The link with Shakespeare 
involves the marriage of John Hall to Shakespeare’s daughter Susannah 
in 1607. 


338. Whiting, George W. “Byblos and the ‘Hymn on the Nativity,’ ” 
pp. 527-528. In its discussion of the cult of Astarte and Adonis, Dr. 
Julian Huxley’s From an Antique Land illuminates allusions in Milton's 
poem to the pre-Christian worship of these deities. 


339. Samuels, Irene. “A Theophrastian Character in Milton,” pp. 528- 
530. Using prosopopoeia, Milton presents in Areopagitica a picture of a 
mere religious conformist that, while having resemblances to characters 
by Hall, Overbury, Earle, and Donne, most closely parallels the character 
of Superstitiousness in Theophrastus. 


340. Skelton, Robin. ‘Roland Watkins and Andrew Marvell,” pp. 531- 
532. In structure and imagery, lines by Roland Watkins found in his 
Flama Sine Fumo or Poems Without Fictions (1662) suggest various 
poems by Marvell. If Watkins influenced Marvell (the more likely 
alternative), a date after 1662 must be assigned for composition of the 
poems of Marvell discussed herein. 


341. Cross, Gustav. “Another Donne Allusion,” pp. 532-533. Donne's 
line, “Blasted with sighs, and surrounded with teares,” opening ‘Twicken- 
ham Garden,” is adapted by Etherege as “Blasted with sighs, and almost 
drown’d in tears” in The Comical Revenge; or Love in a Tub (IV, v, 41). 
Etherege’s substitution of drown’d for surrounded was due to metrical 
exigencies and the fact that surrounded no longer had the meaning of 
overwhelmed. 


342. Marshall, William H. “Elizabeth Drury and the Heathens,” pp. 
533-534. Making Elizabeth Drury an embodiment of prelapsarian Man 
as well as a representative of Man redeemed, Donne in his anniversary 
poems used orthodox Christian doctrine about man’s superior powers be- 
fore the Fall to pay her a compliment. A too-literal ane. yg va of 
Donne’s imagery caused Ben Jonson’s condemnatory remark, “profane 
and full of Blasphemies.” In seeking to derive the transcendent from the 
immanent concept of deity, the heathens acquire “only many fragments 
of the one transcendent God,” hence polytheism. Unlike the heathens, 
Elizabeth Drury is pictured as being intuitively aware of God, thus un- 
fallen. Fallen man can know God through reason but not intuitively. 


343. Richmond, H. M. “Donne and Ronsard,” pp. 534-536. Although 
Donne’s poetry is considered highly original, Donne, like his contem- 
apnag drew upon literary tradition; in style, theme, and allusion paral- 
els can be shown between No. 13 of the Holy Sonnets, ‘Negative Love,” 
“The Canonization,” and poems by Ronsard. 


344, Radice, S. “Mr. Coxe the Traveller,” pp. 536-538 (cont. from 
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N.GQ., VIII [Nov. 1958], 463-465). Tutor to George, son of Henry, 
10th Earl of Pembroke, on a tour of the Continent in 1776, the Rev. 
William Coxe contracted to write a travel book on Switzerland. Most of 
the book, which appeared in 1779, was copied from Tschiffeli’s Diction- 
naire historique et geographique de la Suisse. Although Coxe’s book had 
a good press, Dodsley, the publisher, disliked the Ms and published 
nothing more by Coxe. (To be cont.) 


345. Olney, Clarke. “Lucy Revisited,” pp. 538-540. Wordsworth’s Lucy 
poems may owe something in their conception and execution to the poem 
“To the Memory of the Same Lady [Lucy Fortesque]. A Monody,” 
written by George Lord Lyttelton around 1747 in memory of his wife. 


346. Marshall, William H. ‘A Possible Interpretation of Donne’s “The 
Second Anniversary,’ (Lines 33-36),” pp. 540-541. In this poem, which 
proposes a union between the spirit of the dead Elizabeth Drury and the 
Muse, from which future commmorative poems will come, Donne may 
also have been suggesting “legitimacy” for his poems on the dead girl— 
i.e. implying that his patron, Sir Robert Drury, approvd his intentions 
concerning them. 


347. Ferguson, Ellen Mary. ‘The Right to a Right-of-Way,” pp. 541- 
543. Summarizes the efforts and achievements of Unesco in protecting 
authors and making easier the interchange of books throughout the world. 


348. Johnston, George Burke. ‘‘An Apocryphal Jonsonian Epigram,” pp. 
543-544. A satiric quatrain upon the ill reception of Cataline ascribed to 
Ben Jonson can not with certainty be called his, although it has the Jon- 
sonian spirit. 


349. Isham, Gyles. ‘A Further Note on Thomas Stanley,” pp. 544-546. 
The classical scholar and poet Thomas Stanley of Cumberlow Green (see 
AES, I: 11, Item 1642) was in frequent contact with Sir Justinian 
Isham; the recently discovered and published “Register of Friends” 
of Stanley corroborates this friendship as does the one surviving letter 
from Stanley to Sir Justinian. The parents of Stanley's wife had Royalist 
and scholarly connections. An engraving exists of a now-missing painting 


of Stanley. 
— John S. Phillipson 


PARNASSO [Helsinki}, VII: 6, October 1958. 


350. Juvonen, Helvi. “Emily Dickinson,” pp. 245-249. Emily Dickinson 
made nature and its many objects and phenomena live by her spirited 
nature. Her creative period can be divided into four distinct phases: the 
B. F. Newton period; the C. Wadsworth period, during which she reached 
her peak; the W. Higginson period; and the H. Hunt Jackson period. 
The main characteristics of her writing are gentleness, sense of humor, 
insight, and ability to analyze. The nature which is the central object of 
her poems is the personification of the different phenomena in nature. 
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Death was a subject of her poems, but it did not mean an end. To her, 


beyond death was everlasting life. (In Finnish.) 
— Karlo K. Mustonen 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XLIV: 4, December 1958. 


351. Wood, Margaret. “The British Orators, V. Lord Macaulay, Parli- 
amentary Speaker: His Leading Ideas,” pp. 375-384. Macaulay's early 

olitical and evangelical environment, his classical literary and historical 
education, his knowledge of languages, his omnivorous reading, his phe- 
nomenal memory, his ideas, his closely knit arguments, his incorruptibility 
—all promised that he would overcome certain faults in delivery, in force, 
and in the appearance of spontaneity to become a great parliamentary 
debater. A study of his position on the political issues on which he ex- 
pressed himself in Commons reveals him as “a representative rather than 
an original thinker,” “amplifying the ideas of the socially and economical- 
ly emergent middle class”—reason, common sense, optimism, integrity, 
and taste. Perhaps a greater clash of events might have extracted greatness 
from him; perhaps his failure to devote himself ‘exclusively to his Parli- 
amentary career’ prevented his attaining “the rank of first speaker of his 
age. 


352. Martin, Howard H. “The Fourth of July Oration,” pp. 393-401. A 
study of this clearly defined genre shows the Fourth of July oration as 
“a significant representation of some key facets of 19th-century Amer- 
ican life.” “While it was imporant as a ceremonial incantation that 
created and maintained national values,” it “was also significant as an 
oratorical-literary piece that mirrored and perpetuated a rhetorical tradi- 
tion and a popular standard of utterance.” The large printings of many 
of these addresses furthered these ideals and “helped to homogenize 
popular national values” and taste. 


353. Brockett, Lenyth, and O. G. “J. M. Barrie and the Journalist at His 
Elbow,” pp. 413-422. A study of the writing practices of Barrie “shows 
that . . . he was unquestionably a skillful and diligent craftsman,” extract- 
ing ‘dramatic material from a wide variety of sources . . . to transmute 
it into theatrical form”; his long periods of imaginative development of 
possible subjects, his careful notetaking, and his extensive and frequent 
revisions, “‘all illustrate how far he had departed from what is generally 
thought of as the journalistic method.” His early journalistic training 
taught him to waste nothing, to be alert for subjects, to view none of his 
writing as unrevisable, and to work hard. 

— Laurence A. Cummings 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN STUDIES, I: 1957. 


354. Pinto, V. de S. “D. H. Lawrence: Letter Writer and Craftsman in 
Verse. Some Hitherto Unpublished Material,” pp. 5-34. Twenty unpub- 
lished letters, written by Lawrence to his sister and niece between 1922 
and 1930, reveal a Lawrence “very different indeed from the savage, 
uprooted, defiant artist’’ and have ‘‘a considerable biographical value.” A 
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small notebook containing Ms drafts of many early poems, apparently 
written between 1906 and 1911, contains 75 drafts representing 70 poems; 
it provides ample evidence of Lawrence’s fastidious craftsmanship. This 
Lawrence material is a recent addition to the University library holdings 
at Nottingham. 


355. Hibbard, G. R. “The Tragedies of Thomas Middleton and the 
Decadence of the Drama,” pp. 35-64. One mark of Middleton’s greatness 
is his new conception of tragedy; he eschews the heroic, uses women and 
commoners as tragic figures, and emphasizes the force of circumstance. 
His “general idea of tragic exprience as essentially a process of corroup- 
tion, an actualization of latent potentialities for evil’ is the central theme 
of Women Beware Women and The Changeling. Both plays contain 
elements of greatness but are marred in their final acts by Middleton’s 
compromise with the tastes of his audience. This “lack of nerve” on the 
part of Middleton and other playwrights of his generation largely accounts 
for the decadence of their drama. 


, II: 1958. 


356. Lilley, Samuel. “Robert Recorde and the Idea of Progress: A 
Hypothesis and a Verification,” pp. 3-37. The idea of progress first 
attained its acceptance in association with the success of 17th-century 
science, when Bacon put the question of progress squarely in front of the 
intellectual world. After Bacon the notion that the scientist’s work is 
“merely a contribution to a public store,” and that its function is to 
enable others to contribute more, became part of the normal attitude of 
the scientist. However, this notion, core of the idea of progress, is found 
as early as the mid-16th century in the writings of the mathematician 


Robert Recorde. 


357. Boulton, J. T. “Exposition and Proof: The Apostrophe in Burke's 
Reflections,” pp. 38-69. The persuasive power of Burke's argument is 
created by a careful use of literary techniques which convert exposition to 
proof; the reader is led to apprehend intuitively the philosophical and 
moral principles being defended. Burke’s repetition of images, key-terms, 
and word-patterns is similar to the emotive technique of Shakespeare and 
Swift. Four sources of imagery—nature, the Bible, the noble house, the 
family—are employed to embody Burke’s values, but the central symbol 
is the Queen. The apostrophe to her is the centerpiece of the Reflections 
and the climax of their artistic pattern. 


358. Leaney, A. R. C. “Modern Research and the Jesus of History,” pp. 
110-126. The various modern attempts to reconstruct the historical Jesus 
—by Graves and Podro, Dodd, Schweitzer, and the Form-Critics—all 
contain presuppositions and historical statements of questionable validity. 
“The attempt to discover the historical figure . . . is an attempt doomed 
to failure for the very whe reason that the evidence which we possess 
knows no such person.” The Jesus of the evangelists’ portraits is not 
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given a historical context; he is simply “the Christ of Faith who inspired 


these portraits.” 
— Sarah Youngblood 


THE REPORTER, XIX: 11, December 25, 1958. 
359. Podhoretz, Norman. ‘Edmund Wilson, The Last Patrician—lI,”’ pp. 
25-28. Edmund Wilson, of the tradition of American intellectuals, has 
devoted his writing career to support of the values of such men as Henry 
ames and Henry Adams. His “voice has always been the voice of the 
old Anglo-Saxon America, even when it was insisting on the greatness of 
Joyce and Proust and Valery.” Wilson’s discursive writing “has always 
rightly been considered inferior to his essays.” Because of his sense of 
“ogame identity and his assumption of the relatedness of all writing, he 
as written meaningfully on a wide range of subjects. The criticism is 
marked by an effective balance of character and intelligence, as in Axel’s 
Castle. The New Critics’ judgment of the book as “mere popularization” 
overlooks the “high distinction of the book” and demonstrates the differ- 
ence between the 1920’s and the 1950's. 


, XX: 1, January 8, 1959. 


360. Podhoretz, Norman. “Edmund Wilson, The Last Patrician—lII,” 
pp. 32-35. Podhoretz continues his analysis of Wilson as ‘the American,” 
objecting in Axel’s Castle to retreat from society, interpreting the Russian 
Revolution in To The Finland Station, with an “Emersonian and un- 
Marxist’’ insistence on the part played by the individual, and in later 
works insisting that civilization rests on the indivdual’s affrmation of ‘‘the 
power of the _. Increasingly estranged from the intellectual world 
around him, objecting to American participation in World War II, 
Wilson gives evidence of retreat in Europe Without Baedeker to the “old 
myth of American innocence.” His studies of the Old Testament, of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, and of 19th-century Americans were the paths he took 
back to his own origins. A Piece of My Mind suggests a self-image that 
combined the internationalist ideal of Henry James with the republican 
oo of Lincoln. While there may be “myth and simplification” in 

is sense of America, he stands for “faith in the importance of things of 
the spirit, and the responsibility that rests with writers and thinkers to 


maintain that faith.” 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, IX: 36, November 1958. 


361. Garmonsway, G. N., and R. R. Raymo. “A Middle-English Prose 
Life of St. Ursula,” Pp. 353-361. “The Life of St. Ursula . . .” (Hunt- 
ington Ms HM 140, fols. 1549-155), written after 1447 in a predomi- 
nantly east Midlands dialect, is the first translation in English prose of 
her Life in The Golden Legend. ‘The translator . . . has made a credit- 
able attempt to simplify the story and to disencumber it of” much pseudo- 
historical detail, as “the construction of Ursula’s armada, the mystique of 
the sisterhood, [and] the omission of the catalogue of pilgrim martyrs.” 
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“A fresh and unslavish version in the vernacular,” the English “Life,” 
part of the pro-feminist movement of the 15th century, is given side by 
side with that from The Golden Legend. 


362. Smith, A. J. “The Metaphysic of Love,” pp. 362-375. Despite 
Grierson’s and G. R. Potter’s attempts to show that in “The Extasie” 
Donne is a “very modern,” pose gine and original thinker, his “ ‘meta- 
physic of love’’’ is solidly based on 16th-century Italian theories, partly 
Neoplatonic and partly Aristotelian, the former making the soul inde- 
pendent of the body, the latter affirming ‘‘the absolute interdependence 
of soul and body.”’ Both postulated a ‘‘vulgar love,” characterized by in- 
stability, and ‘higher kinds of human love,” in which the souls of the 
lovers conjoined ‘‘to make a perfect union, or unity,” a state often made 
explicitly analogous to “the ecstasy of Divine Contemplation ....” The 
syncretic or Thomist writers of the time (Leone Ebreo, Sperone Speroni, 
and Equicola) made “the perfect love of souls actually ry from, 
or dependent upon, the love of bodies.’’ Coupling first the bodies of the 
lovers (Il. 1-12) and then their souls, Donne, in the climax in the first 
half of ‘“The Extasie,”’ grants them “‘awareness of the fusing of their souls, 
and realization of its consequences.” In the second part, Donne develops 
by stages the idea of the syncretic writers: ultimately, that “it needs 
nothing short of full physical intercourse to liberate the joint souls of 
lovers.” Though Donne's “‘play of figure”’ (i.e., ‘‘great Prince in prison’’) 
may be original, his metaphysics is not. 


363. Pyle, Fitzroy. ‘“Milton’s First Sonnet on His Blindness,” pp. 376- 
387. Denying H. F. Robin’s contention (RES, VII [1956], 360-366) that 
the last three lines of the sonnet, ““When I consider,” contrast the two 
main categories of angels in the scholastic angelology,” Pyle maintains 
that the God of the octave, ‘‘a hard, exacting task-master,’’ becomes in the 
sestet ‘‘a mild and universal king.” The parable of the talents makes of 
God “a merchant,” makes “‘salvation rest upon works alone, upon unre- 
mitting effort ....’’ This concept of God’s service the sestet argues is 
faulty and narrow: “faith as the condition of good works” has in it no 
place. In the sestet, then, ‘‘spiritual balance” is achieved by indicating 
that “effort” is not the only means of serving God, that eagerly awaiting 
His call is also service. Dated in the early 1650's, before Hanford’s date 
of 1655, this sonnet leads to the second on blindness, both marking “a 
critical point in Milton’s struggle to come to terms with his affliction as 
an obstacle to the achievement of his poetic purposes”: in the first, 
frustration gives way to steady hope; in the second, hope becomes confi- 
dence. 


364. Sherburn, George. “Letters of Alexander Pope, Chiefly to Sir Wil- 
liam Trumbull,” pp. 388-406. Eleven letters of Pope to Sir William be- 
tween April 15, 1707, and February 16, 1715/16; two replies from Sir 
William, one being the earliest extant letter in the correspondence (Octo- 
ber 9, 1705); one letter to Antony Englefield (August 8, 1707), a neigh- 
bor of Pope’s; and “‘one probably to Elijah Fenton [September 1724?]” 
are printed from the Downshire Mss in the Berkshire Record Office. 
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Three letters from Pope to the Rev. Ralph Bridges (March 11, 1707/8, 
May 28, 1709, and February 10, 1711/12 are printed from Bodley Mss 
English Letters d. 59. They “throw a clearer light than we have had 
heretofore on Pope’s formative years. His friendships, his health, his 
reading, and especially his translating are all here illuminated.” 


365. Steadman, John M. “ ‘Perseus upon Pegasus’ and Ovid Moralized,” 
pp- 407-410. “Two late-medieval commentaries on Ovid,” Petrus Ber- 
chorius’s Ovidus Moralizatus (before 1362) and Ovide Moralisé (written 
between April 1466-September 1467) are added to those works (Boc- 
caccio’s De Genealogia Deorum, Bernard Salomon’s woodcuts for Ovid's 
Metamorphoses) in “the literary and iconographical tradition which 
mounted Perseus on Bellerophon’s winged steed, Pegasus.” Jonson, 
Shakespeare, Peele, and Thomas Carew mad use of the tradition; Abra- 
ham Fraunce (The Third Part of the Countess of Pembrokes Yvychurch, 
1592) transfers an attitude of Perseus to Bellerophon. 


366. Maxwell, J. C. “An Uncollected Scott Letter,’ pp. 410-411. Hav- 
ing “escaped the vigilance of editors” a letter of Scott’s to the actor 
Charles Mayne Young, dated May 15, 1808, is here reprinted from Ju- 
lian Young, A Memoir of Charles Mayne Young (London and New York, 
1871), I, 54-55. It has to do with an abortive scheme, in which Scott 
was involved, to establish a theater at Edinburgh. 


367. Seturaman, V. S. “The Scholar Gipsy and Oriental Wisdom,” pp. 
411-413. A. E. Dyson’s “The Last Enchantments” (RES, VIII [1957}, 
257-265) errs through contradiction (part one contends for tension in 
the poem; part two puts Arnold “on the side of modern intellectuals,” 
which point denies tension in the poem), through arguing that the Gipsy 
is 8 (but only as he is a historical character, not a “timeless spirit’), 
and through irrelevancies (Arnold’s Hellenism and agnosticism). The 
poem does not contrast “an age of simple faith . . . and Arnold’s com- 
plex rationalistic age.” Unlike “the Victorian intellectual with his dry 
rationalism,”’ the Scholar Gipsy embodies the “integrated ideal” of faith 
and reason, the ideal which Arnold sought to realize in his own life and 
which he found in the Bhagavad Gita—‘ ‘the Oriental wisdom, God 
grant it were mine... ,’” Arnold wrote to A. H. Clough. 

— John B. Shipley 


RUSSKAJA LITERATURA (RUSSIAN LITERATURE), Leningrad, 
No. 1, 1958. 


368. Ganelin, R. “M. Gorky and America in 1906,” pp. 200-222. R. 
Ganelin introduces some new materials relating to the great Russian 
writer’s social and literary work during his stay in the United States. 
The supplement contains Gorky’s Wes on the Disbanding of the 
Duma,” which appeared in the Week/y People, August 4th, 1906, and 
his article, ‘The City of Mammon,” from Appleton’s Magazine, No. 8, 


1906. 
— A. Nikoljukin. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, VIII: 5, November 1958. 


369. Marder, Louis. ““Orthodoxies in Staging,” p. 34. In spite of Brooks 
Atkinson’s implication that Elizabethan and 18th-century contemporary 
stagings of Shakespearean plays justify modern-dress productions, there 
remains the distinction that whereas the earlier versions did not reflect 
conscious efforts to be modern, many present day productions make 
novelty of dress and staging an end in itself. Such a staging becomes 
license when “‘it diminishes credulity and draws our attention FROM the 
lines and characters TO the decor and method of production.” 


370. Pohl, Frederick J. “Where Shakespeare Saw Mountains,” p. 37. 
Internal evidence from the sonnets hints (1) that visits to the friend 
came in the winter (2) when Shakespeare was possibly strolling as a 
player in the revels. ‘The evidence as to where he saw his friend all 
points in one direction: a place where one could see distant ‘mountains.’ ” 
Only three references to mountains in his works suggest the definiteness 
of “close familiarity”; in each, the use of the plural suggests a range at 
a distance and the context and phraseology, a westward direction. Since 
“the only shire indicated in connection with Shakespeare’s use of moun- 
tains is Lancashire,” the poet is identified as the William Shakeshaft 
who, according to E. K. Chambers, “in 1581 was a player in a company 
mentioned by one Alexander Houghton of Lea in Lancashire.” Not only 
did the Houghton family seat have a westward view of distant moun- 
tains, but “there is a direct connection between the players employed by 
the Lancashire families and Shakespeare’s acting company in London.” 

— William O. Harris 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LVI: 1, January 1959. 


371. Taylor, Dick, Jr. ‘The Earl of Pembroke and the Youth of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets: An Essay in Rehabilitation,” pp. 26-54. In order to 
facilitate the identification of Pembroke and the youth of the sonnets, 
“Pembrokists’”” have relied heavily on Clarendon’s portrait and Rowland 
Whyte’s critical remarks, stressing Pembroke’s lack of ambition and re- 
luctance to marry. This interpretation of Pembroke is challenged by 
reference to 17th-century historians (with a single exception, highly 
laudatory), letters, journals, poremennty records, and other documents 
of the period. The Pembroke who emerges is a shrewd and diligent 
courtier who (except for the setback over the Mary Fitton affair) ad- 
vanced steadily at court and in Parliament. Of four possible matches, 
his father blocked two and two others were initiated by persons outside 
his family, the failure of one of which explains Whyte’s remarks. “Lord 
Herbert in no way resembled any of the several youths who might be 
extracted from the sonnets.” 


372. Hone, Ralph E. “ ‘The Pilot of the Galilean Lake,” pp. 55-61. 
“The Pilot of the Galilean lake” (in Milton’s Lycidas), regularly identi- 
fied as Saint Peter, is more probably Christ himself. This interpretation 
is supported by ‘‘(1) the development of Milton’s anti-prelatical thought 
in the late 1630’s, (2) the specific sentiments of Milton on the relative 
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position of Christ and Saint Peter in the church, (3) the marked pertin- 
ence of Revelation I to Lycidas [in which Christ holds ‘‘the keys of hell 
and death” ], and (4) the unity and coherence of the poem in these terms 
as a poem of Christian immortality.” 


373. Bailey, J. O. “Hardy's Visions of the Self,” pp. 74-101. Visions 
of the self, “subjective apparitions of Nemesis,” appear in many of 
Hardy's fictions. These are usually placed at the end where they often 
induce a character “to accept responsibility for disasters he had blamed 
on circumstances,” and to take the action which concludes the novel. 
Occasionally (e.g. Michael Henchard, Sue Bridehead), there are two 
visions, a false and a true. Sometimes (as in Jude, Tess, and Desperate 
Remedies) a former lover appears desperately ill. The fictional device 
was applied to Napoleon before Waterloo in The Dynasts. The visions 
are usually spectral, betraying their origin in Gothic fiction; they often 
pertain to some aspect of Christianity; their substance has generally been 
nage in the character’s mind. The total effect of their use is to chal- 
enge Hardy's reputation as a “‘fatalist,”” to show that Hardy is closer to 
Huxley than to Schopenhauer in his partial solution to the “riddle of 


the universe.” 
— John C. Broderick 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXIV: 4, Decem- 
ber 1958. 


374. Marshall, George O., Jr. ‘Epic Motifs in Modern Football,” pp. 
123-128. Certain similiarities exist between the modern American foot- 
ball hero and the hero of the Anglo-Saxon epics. ‘The epic practice 
of boasting before battle survives in modern football.” As the battle 
stories in the epics “‘are presented as a series of individual combats’ so 
“the All-American’s story also is one of individual accomplishment.” 
“Sports writers often graft the football motif of the ‘unpromising youth’ 
onto the success stories of All-American football players.” ‘The career 
of a football hero conforms in several respects to that of the typical hero 
of mythology.” “Sports writers have applied typical heroic attributes to 
athletes,”” though this has nothing to do with their grounding or lack of 
it in mythology, “but it is evident that they have given the unpromising 
youth motif an American habitation and a name.” 


375. Rountree, Thomas J. “Ethnological Implications in “The Gypsy 
Laddie,’” pp. 128-130. A study of five typical versions of ‘The Gypsy 
Laddie,” with a 1740 to 1921 time span, ‘‘suggests that the geographic 
shift from the British Isles to America gave to the ballad a tendency 
toward Puritanical moralizing and toward an accompanying stylistic con- 
centration.” 


376. Loomis, C. Grant. “Folk Language in William MacLeod Raine’s 
West,” pp. 131-148. A linguistic study of 61 regional novels by William 
MacLeod Raine (1871-1954?) shows that “Raine’s contributions pri- 
marily represent older, conservative transmissions, colored only occasion- 
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ally by regional adjustments. Since the characters are generally not book- 
ish folk, they a a popular wisdom which Raine recognized as part 
of their natural discourse.” Pages, 134-140 list 186 proverbs; pp. 140-148 


list 201 proverbial phrases and comparisons. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THEOLOGY, LXI: 462, December 1958. 


377. Freeman, C. B. “Charles Wesley: the Poet and the Editors,” pp. 
503-507. Opinions of Wesley’s stature as a poet formed by such compila- 
tions as the original Hymns Ancient and Modern (and its 1950 revision), 
Songs of Praise, The English Hymnal, The Methodist Hymn Book 
(1933), J. Alan Kay’s Fifty Hymns by Charles Wesley, or the slight 
samplings in poetry anthologies are based on “editorial arrogance” and 
“mischief’’; i.e., (1) “emendations” which, often, simply are not Wesley's 
own words; and (2) a process of selection which distorts Wesley's ages 
ability. Kay’s new Wesley's Prayers and Praises goes far towards re- 


dressing the traditional editorial malpractices. 
— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIV: 982, December 1958. 


378. Walker, Roy. ‘Samuel Beckett’s Double Bill: Love, Chess and 
Death,” pp. 533-544. Beckett as a dramatist is criticized with special ref- 
erence to Fin de partie, Endgame, Acte sans paroles, Krapp’s Last Tape, 
all of which were recently presented by the English Stage Company. ‘The. 
case against Beckett is that he is a playwright of peculiar despair.” ‘This 
attempt to isolate Beckett in the name of humanity with a little Freudian 
frightfulness won’t wash.” ‘‘It would be otherwise if Beckett’s indictment 
was without humour and really without humanity, but it is not so. Like 
his great compatriot O’Neill—only Beckett is greater—he has found in 
the depths of despair ‘the right kind of pity’ for the individual and uni- 
versal human condition of our time.” 


, CLXV: 983, January 1959. 


379. Tennyson, Charles. ‘“Tennyson’s Conversation,” pp. 34-44. Tenny- 
son was considered by his contemporaries to be “one of the most spon- 
taneous and delightful talkers of his day.” Tennyson’s eldest son’s note- 
books contain about 20,000 words concerning their conversations and 
cover the years 1867 to 1870. ‘This schoolboy record of Tennyson's 
talks with a schoolboy only reveals a limited range of his personality. But, 
if it gives no rounded picture of the man, it certainly adds a few more 
facets to his incredibly complex figure.” 


380. Bronowski, J. “Cambridge Days: Recollections of Humphrey Jen- 
nings,” pp. 45-50. Data is given on the founding of the English period- 
ical Experiment, of whose first editial board Jennings was a member. 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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381. McConkey, James. ‘The Voice of the Writer,” pp. 83-90. Although 
we recognize the importance of “‘voice’” as a main distinguishing sign of 
the individual, we tend to overlook it in our literary criticism. We talk 
of tone, but tone is not the same and is much more limited. The power 
of voice has weakened both because of the decline in the narrative ele- 
ment of fiction and the emphasis upon purity, objectivity, and craftsman- 
ship. Joyce, for example, urged the writer to refine his own personality 
out of his work but never himself succeeded in doing so. Only in slick 
formula fiction can the writer forego his own voice. Theme is and 
should be the same as voice; for it and voice both express the author’s 
attitudes, including his own conflicts. Flaubert in Madame Bovary and 
Joyce in “Araby” exemplify this as does all the work of E. M. Forster. 
In other words, the writer with the distinct voice will tend to express 
himself through his characters and will reveal a fairly consistent inter- 
pretation of experience, although the results are not always happy. 


382. Gurks, Leo. ‘Joseph Conrad at the Crossroads,” pp. 97-100. Con- 
rad’s first novel, Almayer’s Folly, written at interludes from 1889-1894, 
reveals that Conrad’s treatment of nature as mobile, kinetic, and drama- 
tic was already fully resolved. In this handling of nature, Conrad’s love 
of lushness, his tendency toward reverie, his experience with the muta- 
ability of the sea, and his reading of the Polish epic Pan Tadeusz, were 
all influencing factors. 


383. Spear, Hilda D. “Wilfred Owen and Poetic Truth,” pp. 110-116. 
Wilfred Owen’s early poetry, as a consequence of his admiration for 
Keats, was largely concerned with the romantic idea of beauty. After his 
experience in the war he tried to express new values, truths about men 
and war, although he still had to rely on conventional poetry for its sub- 
ject matter and language. He developed an “‘anti-poetic” attitude which 
was not iconoclastic but which insisted that truth and beauty must be 
tested by human experience. Thus, he wrote anti-war poetry but yet con- 
tinued to serve because his greatest conviction was to prevent another 
war's occurrence. 


384. Brown, James. eon vy. the World of Sanctuary,” pp. 137-142. 
In the first three paragraphs of Sanctuary, Faulkner indicates the novel’s 
basic concern, Benbow’s struggle to understand Popeye. Faulkner uses a 
distorted point of view and a tableau technique throughout the book to 
summarize or define conflicting forces. Another device used by Faulkner 
is the omission of key actions, making the reader supply them. In Chap- 
ter I Benbow and Ruby recognize Popeye as a symbol of fatal evil; in 
Chapter II they recognize the inherent evil in human nature. In Chapter 
III we have the ordered realm of society. Within the moral framework 
of these three chapters, Temple Drake’s story evolves, and she re-enacts 
the three stages of man’s moral history. Benbow’s tragedy is self-defeat: 
awareness of evil but ignorance of what is right. 
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385. Stavrou, C. N. “Milton’s Satan: One Word More,” pp. 157-160. 
We tend to overlook Satan’s dramatic role in Paradise Lost for Milton 
meant him not only to embody Evil but also, in his fall, to represent 
Adam, or Man. Since the conflict between Good and Evil in Paradise 
Lost is usually expressed in terms of Reason and Passion, Milton chastised 
in the devil what he feared in himself and in mankind, passion. Satan 
must therefore be seen as a formidable character if he is to represent an 


antagonist of God and also an intrinsic human quality. 
— Sheldon Grebstein 
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